Trustees  Visit 
College 

On  Thursday,  November  29, 
members  of  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges  visited  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  to  participate  in  an 
all-college  forum  at  which  it  was  planned 
that  they  would  discuss  the  committee’s 
Agenda  for  Renewal,  a  sixty-nine  page 
document  outlining  the  plans  for  the 
future  of  the  state  college  system 
through  1980. 

The  Agenda,  unanimously  approved 
by  the  trustees  on  November  8  over  the 
shouts  of  objecting  students  crowded 
into  the  hearing  room,  spells  out  the 
goals  of  its  first  proposals  as  providing 
“all  citizens  of  Massachusetts  with  the 
broadest  possible  access  to  the 
educational  opportunities  within  the 
state  college  system.”  It  recommends 
increased  coordination  within  the 
system,  limitations  on  graduate 
programs,  expansion  of  off  campus 
education,  and  a  shift  from  teacher 
training.  Preliminary  proposals  called 
for  a  task  force  to  explore  tenure 
alternatives  because  by  1980  the 
system  could  have  almost  100  percent 
tenured  faculty,  which  the  board  feels 
could  restrict  curriculum  flexibility. 

Other  recommendations  in  the  final 
report  called  for  improving 
relationships  with  two-year  institutions 
to  ease  student  transfers  and  to  develop 
cooperative  relationships  between 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

As  reported  by  the  Boston 
Herald-American,  the  students,  from 
Boston  University,  University  of 
Mass. -Boston,  and  Boston,  Lowell,  and 
Westfield  State  Colleges,  charged  the 
state  plan  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
firing  of  teachers,  and  underscored  the 
charge  by  citing  the  recent  firing  of  two 
teachers  from  Boston  State. 

“We  see  part  time  teachers  being 
hired  to  replace  full  time  faculty  and 
this  is  just  a  ploy  to  divide  the  faculty 
and  the  students,”  the  Herald  quoted 
one  student  leader,  who  is  further  said 
to  have  charged  the  blueprint  reinforces 
the  “racist  and  sexist  policy  of  the  state 
colleges.” 

The  student  spokesman  was  not 
identified. 

At  MCA,  students  and  faculty  met 
with  President  Nolan  devising  the 
agenda  for  the  upcoming  forum,  and  it 
is  planned  that  the  trustees  will  hear 
the  college’s  response  to  the  Agenda 
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and  discuss  its  specific  application  to 
Mass.  College  of  Art. 

The  forum  was  held  on 
Thursday,  November  29,  in  the 
Annex’s  Overland  Theater  (second 
floor)  from  12:00  to  2:00  pm. 

*** 

Legislative  Bomb¬ 
shell  Catches 

M.CAOff  Guard 

In  recent  weeks  the  college 
community  received  the  news  that 
money  had  been  proposed  in  the 
legislature  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
campus.  The  news  might  have  been 
received  calmly,  or  even  with 
enthusiasm,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  anyone  at  the  college  knew  of  it 
was  when  he  read  it  in  the  Globe. 

Further  complicating  matters  was 
the  announcement  a  few  days  earliei 
that  the  Stigmatine  Fathers  wert  filing 
suit  to  force  the  state  to  buy  their 
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property  in  Dover  on  grounds  that  the 
state  had  already  appropriated  the 
money  to  acquire  the  site  for  a  new 
campus  for  the  college  of  art,  and  that 
the  Stigmatine  Fathers  had  suffered 
grave  financial  damage  by  keeping  the 
property  off  the  market  for  the  two 
years  during  which  the  deal  was  being 
negotiated.  The  outcome  of  that  action 
is  not  yet  known. 

As  a  result  of  these  Beacon  Hill 
developments,  the  college  was 
suddenly,  if  briefly,  cast  into  the  public 
eye,  with  President  Nolan  being 
interviewed  by  Channel  4  and  aired  on 
the  evening  news. 

Considerable  confusion  and  not 
inconsiderable  embarrassment  also 
ensued  with  the  announcement  that  the 
proposed  site,  a  country  club  in 
Newton,  was  not  even  for  sale. 

According  to  President  Nolan,  this  is 
not  as  unusual  as  it  may  seem,  as  the 
appropriation  of  money  is  in  no  sense  a 
final  closing  of  a  negotiated  deal,  but  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  an  official 
“hunting  license”  from  the  legislature 
authorizing  the  beginning  of  serious 
negotiations. 

Nevertheless,  public  concern  seemed 
to  be  running  at  an  all  time  high,  and  as 
of  press  time  no  one  seems  to  be 
entirely  certain  of  how  things  stand. 

*** 


Elements  Of  Elements 

Joe  Kubin 

Bruce  Bowen’s  “Elements 
of  .  .  .  Road,  Sky,  Self”  was  seen  here 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23  through  Saturday,  the 
27th. 

This  review  originates  from  the  stage 
right  fog  machine,  seeing  as  how  the 
paper  neglected  to  send  an  unbiased 
reporter. 

Bruce’s  show  played  with  the  dream, 

with  remarkable  manipulations:  of 
scale; 

Bruce’s  nine  foot  high  face  and  hand 
pushing  through  the  screen,  an  airplane 
in  motion  to  a  fixed  observer  and  the 
world  in  motion.  In  approach;  a 
tracking  of  a  fixed  point  of  view,  the 
camera  held  through  a  car  window,  and 
that  vehicle  traveling  the  expressway,  (a 
view  of  guardrail  that  stretches  for 
miles  and  of  the  structures  of  sand  and 
architecture  that  are  passed  by). 

There’s  more:  images  taken  in 
Bruce’s  life  and  association,  of  color, 
form,  of  negative  and  of  positive 
images,  some  flashed  once  and  some 
that  repeated  themselves,  whether 
hypnotically  or  hypnokinetically,  I  am 
not  sure. 

Images  were  treated  in  a  way  that 
both  fragmented  them,  like  a  mirror 
ball,  and  simultaneously  united  them, 
as  a  film,  reflecting  the  images  both  of 
its  maker  and  of  its  audience. 

I  did  not  like  Bruce’s  show  the  first 
few  times,  the  electronically 
synthesized  sound  was  loud  and  both 
the  sound  and  the  lighting  were 
frequently  repetitious,  however,  my 
appreciation  of  the  show  increased  with 
the  number  of  times  I  saw  it.  I  learned 
new  things  with  every  performance  and 
would  surely  recommend  your  seeing 
“Elements  ...”  but  it  only  ran  for  a 
week  and  is  now  over,  more  the  pity  as 
so  few  people  saw  it;  the  first  two 
nights  had  had  no  more  than  seven 


people  apiece,  on  Wednesday  the  show 
was  in  interesting  conflict  with  two  fine 
movies,  Craven  Sluck  and  Flesh,  both 
playing  to  a  packed  cafeteria.  I  catch 
the  last  scene;  a  naked  youth  sitting 
passively  in  bed  watching  two  girls 
making  out;  I  return  to  Bruce’s  show. 

We  had  a  few  interesting  comments 
from  the  audience,  (there  was  a 
questionnaire) : 

.  .  .  walked  in  stoned  ...  it  was 
weird  — Grahm  Junior  College 

...  it  was  .  .  .  different .  .  .  —two  old 
ladies  from  Conn,  (visiting  a  friend  in 
the  hospital) 

.  .  .  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  he’s 
never  had  a  lesson!  —Mrs.  Bowen  to 
Harris  Barron. 

I  present  you  with  one  othe  interesting 
comment. 

We  came  in  Thursday  morning  to 
find  that  burglars,  avoiding  the  alarm 
protected  door,  had  come  through  the 
window  and  stolen  two  projectors 
equipped  with  short  throw  lenses  that 
had  taken  three  months  to  order, 
arriving  just  in  time  for  the  show.  The 
thieves  took  the  time  to  unscrew  the 
slide  trays  which  held  Bruce’s  slides  and 
carefully  placed  these  face  up  in  a 
wastebasket  just  outside  the  room. 

Harris  Barron  believes  that  this,  like 
previous  rip-offs  here,  was  an  outside 
job  and  he  harangued  to  that  effect  at 
the  department  meeting  that  afternoon. 
It  is  a  demoralizing  incident,  not  least 
in  light  of  SIM’s  tightness,  the  way 
people  work  together  and  the  absurd 
budget  under  which  we  operate.  Harris 
says  that  if  the  stolen  goods 
mysteriously  reappear,  no  questions 
will  be  asked  or  charges  pressed. 
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Crabmeat 
And  Cheesecake 

Richard  Russell 

I  arrived  at  the  opening  at  7:30.  It 
had  been  a  rush-and-hustle  day,  and  I 
had  hoped  to  the  bones  of  my  weary 
carcass  that  I  might  spend  the  evening 
relaxing.  Yet  there  I  was,  weaving  and 
meandering  through  the  crowded 
exhibition  rooms  in  search  of  a  friendly 
face.  The  hostesses  were  already  serving 
little  sandwiches,  and  having  sacrificed 
lunch  for  film  class,  I  grasped  greedily 
at  something  that  resembled 
tunafish-wrapped-in-a-matchcover,  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  began  to  explore. 
The  galleries  were  pulsing  with 
people— a  motley  assortment  of  the 
sublime  and  the  eccentric— everyone 
charming,  and  everyone  a  bit  rattled 
from  the  wine.  I  had  just  managed  to 
begin  “mingling”  (and  doesn’t  that 
sound  like  some  sort  of 
encounter-group  perversity)  and 
mashing  into  my  sandwich,  when  a 
friend  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and 
insisted  that  I  take  a  look  at  the 
Fashion  Design  display. 

As  I  stood  before  a  case  which 
offered  a  caucus-race  of  costume-like 
dresses  and  swim-suit  sort  of  garb,  I  felt 
a  bit  perplexed.  “I  don’t  know  what 
the  WORD  for  it  IS  ...  ”  someone 
sighed.  “Tacky!”  a  voice  retorted  from 
behind  me.  Not  wishing  to  condemn 
the  display  by  a  show  of  marked 
silence,  I  responded  quickly,  “Oh,  I’m 
sure  there  must  be  some  live  models 
(continued  on  page  4) 

If 
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(continued  from  crabmeat  page  3) 

walking  about  in  better  examples  of 
fashion-work.”  A  woman  in  a  striking 
red-velvet  floor-length  dress  oiled  by. 
“How  lovely,”  my  friend  smiled,  “What 
number  are  you?”  I’m  not  an 
exhibit,”  the  woman  gagged,  “I’m  a 
guest  and  you’re  the  fifth  person  to  ask 
me  that!”  I  grabbed  at  a  passing 
crabmeat  sandwich  (I  think  it  was 
crabmeat?)  and  vanished. 

Among  the  sculptures,  my 
brow-knitting  befuddlement  deepened. 
Beside  me  someone  praised  a  small 
piece  that  looked  like  a  truncated 
ant-bear.  “Isn’t  it  out  of  sight.”  he 
cooed.  Not  a  bad  suggestion  I  mused.  I 
stared  blankly  at  another  similar  piece 
for  a  moment,  wondering  in  precisely 
which  direction  the  sculpture  was 
moving,  as  it  seemed  to  ooze 
non-commitally  (even  sinisterly)  across 
the  floor.  After  some  speculation,  I 
decided  it  was  indeed  NOT  attempting 
to  swim  upstream  to  spawn,  but  I  think 
I  would  have  been  happier  if  it  had. 
After  a  brief  weighing  of  personal 
aesthetics,  I  backed-off  from  the  piece, 
deciding  I  really  didn’t  understand, 
and  undoubtedly  needed  some  more 
wine. 

As  I  downed  a  second  glass, 
someone  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  insisted  that  I  come  see  myself  on 
TV.  Grimacing  at  the  thought,  I 
grinded  back  into  the  gallery  and  was 
subjected  to  various  horrifying 
monkey-see-monkey-do  gestures  before 
a  video  camera  and  a  mini-monitor. 
“Oh  I  can’t  bear  to  look  at  myself,”  a 
friend  whined  jokingly.  I  peered 
evasively  into  the  lens,  surveyed  my 
nose  for  a  few  meaningful  moments, 
and  left  in  haste. 

I  decided  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Critical  Studies  poetry  reading. 
However  I  was  never  quite  sure  I  had 
found  it.  I  paced  and  shuffled  back  and 
forth  in  one  corner  of  the  exhibition 
room  attempting  to  uncover  the 
rumored  video-tape  presentation.  I 
succeeded  only  in  meeting  an  elderly 
couple  who  insisted  that  they  had 
listened  (with  devout  concentration)  all 
evening  to  a  tape-recording  of 
student-poets.  They  were  now  leaving 
to  get  an  alka-seltzer.  Apparently,  the 
opening  was  not  quite  the  environment 
for  the  invocation  of  the  Muse. 

Dan  Pike  of  Exhibitions 
buttonholed  me  and  urged  me  to  view 
the  displays  by  the  Graphics  Workshop 
and  Graphic  Design  Dept.  We  oohed 
and  ahed  for  several  minutes.  The 
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pieces  were  all  stunning,  professional 
and  beautifully  executed.  I  stared 
whimsically  at  a  table-top  arrangement 
of  package-design  work,  itchily  eyeing  a 
tray  of  Phoney-Baloney  game-toys. 
“Everyone’s  been  stealing  them,”  Dan 
commented  wearily. 

My  concentration  was  wearing  thin, 
as  was  my  stamina.  The  rooms  were 
packed,  the  air  thick  with  smoke  and 
the  heat  stifling.  As  I  returned  to  the 
caterer’s  table,  in  a  fruitless  foray  for  a 
glass  of  water,  someone  strongarmed 
me  and  giggled:  “The  movement 
performance  is  IN  THE  NUDE!”  I 
scanned  the  room  quickly.  I  didn’t  see 
any  naked  people,  but  by  then  I  felt  a 
naked  person  would  be  refreshing. 
Several  friends  and  myself,  wandered 
downstairs  to  get  a  good  front-row  seat 
for  the  performance.  Once  it  had  begun 
though,  I  had  the  peculiar  feeling  I  had 
seen  it  somewhere  before.  I’m  not  sure 
what  was  being  “said”,  but  the 
performance  bore  a  strange 
resemblance  to  all  those 
creation -birth- of -life/awakening-of- 
hu  m  an -spirit/ dehuman  ization-of- 
individual-humanity  dances  that  you 
can  see  every  Sunday  morning  on 
Camera  Three  or  As  We  Believe,  or  in 
re-broadcasts  on  Five  All  Night— when 
they’ve  run  out  of  Hubert  Jessup,  Your 
Place  and  Mine  and  Benzaquin 
playbacks.  It  was  somehow  very 
“South  Houston”  (SoHo)  or  very  “left 
bank,”  and  ploddingly  oblique.  In  the 
middle  of  the  performance  a 
cameraman  on  my  right  asked  me  if  I 
was  planning  to  take  off  my  clothes. 
“No,”  I  deadpanned,“But  if  you  think 
it  will  add  ...”  Someone  handed  me 
two  aspirin,  and  I  struggled  to 
concentrate  on  the  drawn-out  dance  of 
deliverance  that  was  twitching  its  way 
up  and  down  the  stairs.  The  dancers 
were  well-controlled,  disciplined  and 
beautiful,  and  the  projected  graphics 
were  sumptuous.  Unfortunately, 
though  the  dressing  (or  undressing)  was 
appealing,  the  main  course— the 
movement-with-a-message— was  bland. 

I  sauntered  back  upstairs  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  retrospective  portfolios. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  work,  not  because 
I  felt  that  we  had  progressed  so  far 
beyond  Victorian  limitations,  but  rather 
because  the  technical  proficiency  was 
rather  a  delightful  change  of  pace.  The 
subject  matter  was  nostalgic  and 
pleasing— old  gas  lamps,  classicizing 


contra  posta  nudes  and  small  still-lifes. 
Deciding  I  was  a  complete  reactionary, 
I  made  my  motions  to  leave  the 
exhibit.  “I  got  the  very  last  sandwich,” 
a  young  man  trumpeted,  triumphantly 
waving  a  limp  brown  object,  “But  I 
can’t  tell  whether  its  party -spread  or 
crabmeat,”  he  puzzled.  Trying  my  best 
not  to  get  too  emotionatlly  involved  in 
the  plight  of  the  “Last  Crabmeat 
Sandwich”  (if  indeed  it  WAS  crabmeat) 
I  tearfully  exited,  with  a  splitting 
headache  and  a  mental-miasma  of 
mixed  reactions. 

The  exhibition  overall,  was  a  poor 
showing.  In  talking  with  artists  present, 
I  sensed  great  disappointment.  I  was 
astounded  at  how  little  had  been 
offered  in  tne  Painting  Dept,  display 
and  how  poor  the  quality  of  the  work 
was.  The  pieces  were  dull  and 
uninspired  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
point  of  being  self-effacing.  I  would  not 
have  noticed  them  at  all,  had  not  a 
member  of  the  Exhibitions  Dept, 
pointed  them  out  to  me.  But  there  was 
a  positive  side  to  the  exhibition.  One  of 
Cliff  Barnsley’s  soft-sculptures  was  on 
display,  and  that  was  a  relief  (like 
meeting  an  old  friend  at  the  induction 
center)  and  the  Photography  Dept, 
made  a  quality  showing.  The 
photo-prints  were  complemented  by 
the  creative  way  they  were  hung.  In 
fact,  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
hung  beautifully,— the  presentation 
creating  space  and  accessibility  of 
material.  The  semi-private  slide-show 
space  and  the  fabric-dividers  gave  the 
exhibit  a  sense  of  style  and 
professionalism,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  pieces,  by  and  large,  did  not  reflect 
the  same  qualities.  But  the  opening  was 
gala,  exciting  and  amusingly  creaky. 

The  Centennial  WILL  be  running 
through  the  30th,  I’m  told,  so  I  urge 
everyone  to  go  see  it.  There  won’t  be 
any  more  nude  dance-performances  or 
wine,  but  the  exhibition  IS  really 
worthwhile.  If  you’re  interested  in 
“presentations,”  you  may  learn  a  few 
things.  If  you’re  interested  in 
artwork  .  .  .  well,  you  may  still  learn  a 
few  things.  What  I  should  like  to  learn 
is  just  how  and  by  who  the  lion’s-share 
of  the  material  offered  was  selected?  If 
this  is  the  “best  foot”  we’ve  got  to 
“put  forward,”  I’d  say  that  after  100 
years,  Mass  Art  is  in  need  of  a 
wheelchair  and  some  physiotherapy. 
*** 
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On  Student  Aid 


Philip  S.  Bourn, Claudia  Sanford 

With  the  economy  being  in  the 
condition  it’s  in  these  days,  scholarship 
money  is  getting  increasingly  difficult 
to  get.  The  cost  of  living  in  Boston  is  as 
high  or  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country,  and  with  the  additional 
high  cost  of  art  supplies,  many  of  us  are 
forced  to  seek  some  kind  of  financial 
assistance,  and  even  then,  are  required 
to  work  in  addition  to  going  to  school 
full  time.  One  would  think  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  provide  the 
student  with  all  information  necessary 
to  gain  financial  aid,  but  as  I  have 
found  out,  you  have  to  struggle  for 
what  you  get. 

I  first  inquired  at  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  in  the  Spring  of  this 
year  about  the  possibilities  for  financial 
aid  while  making  my  admissions 
application  to  the  school.  I  was  given 
the  Federal  Loan  application  and  when 
I  asked  if  there  was  anything  else,  the 
secretary  told  me  there  was  not.  I 
checked  back  two  months  later, 
worried  about  not  receiving  assistance, 
and  asked  again  if  there  were  any  other 
channels  open  I  was  handed  the  State 
Form  and  discovered  that  tne  deadline 
was  passed.  No  explanation  was 
afforded  as  to  why  I  didn’t  get  this  on 
my  first  request.  They  also  told  me  that 
Beverly  Washington,  counselor  in 
charge  of  Financial  Aid,  was  the  person 
to  see,  but  she  wasn’t  in. 

I  was  told  this  fall  by  a  student  that 
there  was  more  information  available 
than  what  I  had  gotten  so  I  decided  to 
check  into  it.  I  went  first  to  the  library 
and  the  Head  Librarian,  Benjamin 
Hopkins  who  directed  me  to  another 
librarian  who  informed  me  that  there 
really  wasn’t  too  much  for 
undergraduates  and,  besides,  the 
information  had  been  stolen.  She 
suggested  I  see  Margaret  Johnson,  who 
this  year  replaced  Beverly  Washington; 
Ms.  Johnson  echoed  the  sad  news  that 
there  was  little  for  undergraduates,  but 
she  did  show  me  a  book  that  included 
fellowship  information  obviously 
geared  for  accomplished  art  students. 


Then  she  remembered  a  listing  of 
Grants  and  Aids  to  Artists  containing 
62  addresses  to  which  one  can  apply 
for  aid  out  of  which  she  suggested  I 
write  to  12.  I  took  the  listing  up  to  the 
library  to  get  it  copied  and  the  librarian, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  spoken, 
said  she  had  another  book  with  more 
listings.  When  I  went  to  return  the 
sheet  I  had  borrowed  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  office,  Margaret  Johnson  told 
me  she  had  discovered  a  small  grey  file 
containing  organizations  that  give 
scholarships  specifically  for  artists 
along  with  a  listing  of  contact  persons 
and  amounts  of  the  awards. 

Of  course  I’m  grateful  for  the 
information  I’ve  been  given,  and 
grateful  that  there  are  still  some  sources 
of  money  for  needy  students.  What  the 
chances  of  getting  any  are,  I  can’t  say.  I 
do  know  that  if  it  weren’t  for  my 
persistence  and  a  few  accidents,  I  might 
not  have  received  any  leads  at  all.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  school  to 
organize  itself  and  provide  this  much 
needed  material  readily  to  the  student; 
it  would  be  well  for  the  student  to 
persist  in  any  of  her/his  dealings  with 
the  school  administration. 

*** 


Comment 


•  Let  it  be  said  that  I’m  uncouth. 
Here  it  is;  an  open  letter  on  a  personal 
matter,  with  no  regard  as  to  who  I  hurt. 
No  taste,  right? 

•  The  Centennial  Exhibit ...  an 
open  (public)  show  on  a  personal 
account,  (OUR  becoming)  with  no 
regard  as  to  who  it  hurt.  (Mass.  College 
of  Art’s  reputation).  No  taste,  right? 

•  The  Exhibition  Committee — a 
private  “show”  (no  one  knew  who  or 
what  put  it  up)  on  a  personal  account 
(OUR  work)  with  no  regard  as  to  who 
it  hurt-( STUDENTS  ...  MANY).  No 
taste,  right? 


In  case  one  has  forgotten,  “taste”  is 
the  appreciation  of  whatever 
constitutes  excellence.  Excellence  has 
happened  within  our  college,  you 
betcha,  but  from  a  general  observation; 
that  show  not  only  lacked  excellence, 
but  was  ignorant  of  anything 
outstanding.  Well,  let  me  take  that 
back.  There  were  outstanding  antics 
performed  by  the  pieces  themselves. 
See  architectural  plans  spiral  ’round 
columns,  building  mock-ups  disappear 
before  your  very  own  eyes,  illustrations 
scream  with  terror  as  they’re  impaled 
on  a  wall.  Yes,  ladies  and  gents,  it’s  a 
real  freaque  show.  And  may  I  condemn 
the  Exhibition  Committee  that  put  it 
up.  Talk  about  women  artists  getting 
no  respect?  Why  not  start  at  home,  MS. 
GUNTER.  If  I’m  nailing  the  wrong 
person  please  let  me  know;  for  you 
never  let  me  know  before  you  NAILED 
me.  Yes,  at  the  exhibit  are  four 
presentation  boards  I  worked  a 
Semester  on.  That  includes  time, 
research,  time,  thought,  celibacy  and 
ah,— time.  They  were  NAILED  to  the 
wall,  four  nails  in  each,  semi-center, 
and  RIGHT  through  ’em.  THEY  ARE 
RUINED.  Yet  may  I  thank  someone 
for  sparing  the  other  four.  (It  might 
have  made  more  sense  to  the  viewer  if 
all  boards  and  information  were  up  but 
that  wasn’t  the  point  anyway.  Put  up 
what  could  fit  and  chuck  the  rest 
maybe?) 

Two  other  works  of  mine  were 
installed  on  the  wall . . .  Isn’t  a  mat 
something  which  serves  as  a  margin 
from  whence  picture  endeth  and  wall 
beginneth?  Please,  there  are  common 
pins  INSIDE  my  mats,  punched 
THROUGH  the  four  sides  of  each 
work.  Explaineth.  Quick.  My  portfolio 
is  getting  more  concave. 

•  Also,  what’s  the  reason  for  coffee 
rings  on  “unaccepted”  mounted  prints 
of  one  Senior.  Making  editorial  choices 
is  bad  enough,  but  ruining  the  work,  be 
it  accepted  or  not,  is  inexcusable. 
(Those  of  you  “rejects”  better  not 
count  your  blessings  too  soon  .  .  .  ) 

(continued  on  facing  page) 
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(comment,  continued) 

•  Also  explain  the  “wallpaper” 
treatment  of  blueprints  for  the 
Cambridge  Community  Center.  A  very 
real  problem.  Students  worked 
non-sleep  on  this  last  year,  tons  of 
research,  only  to  gain  respect  from 
peers  in  the  field,  and  negligence  from 
fellow  students. 

One  simply  can’t  go  around  showing 
disrespect  for  others’  work.  Rumor  has 
it  that  a  FA  187-287  handful  of 
students  SLUNG  up  the  show.  Granted, 
freshmen  and  sophomores  may  be  new 


at  the  job  of  exhibitions,  but  why  test 
them  out  at  our  most  prestigious  of 
occasions— a  centennial?!  A  hundred 
years  banged  out  in  a  month  of 
preparation.  Simply  par.  What  was  the 
theme  .  .  .  “now  and  then?”  Was  that 
the  best  quality  of  our  school  or  a 
review  of  ’73  vs.  1908  pencil 
renditions?  Would  a  few  stakes 
pounded  through  some  canvases,  or 
maybe  graffiti  smeared  on  some 
sculptures  been  more  explicit?  Would 
President  Nolan  praise  MS.  GUNTER’s 


fiasco  then?  Why  do  problems  get 
worse  and  kick  you  in  the  face  before 
they’re  recognized?  This  is  an  ART 
school,  but  the  groundwork  for  a 
segregated  FINE  ARTS-DESIGN 
school  is  constantly  being  laid.  That’s 
too  bad.  It’s  also  too  bad  that  one  has 
to  be  afraid  of  entering  a  show  thrown 
by  his  own  school. 

Sincerely  Yours , 

Linda  Standke 
Senior  Graphic  Design 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor, 

Just  got  to  my  “art  history”  class.  It 
is  really  amazing  to  review,  for 
example,  painting  from  its  origins  in 
history  to  the  present  day— it’s  a  visual 
history  of  the  earth,  but,  sadly  enough, 
only  a  certain  segment  of  our  earth. 
The  problem  is  that  the  history  of  art  is 
just  as  racist,  ethnocentric,  and  slanted 
as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the 
world  as  presented  to  students  all 
through  their  schooling  in  this  country, 
and  I  add  that  this  is  true  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  as  witnessed  in  this  class, 
art  historians  as  other  historians,  seem 
to  think  tha  the  only  world  that  existed 
and  was  worthy  of  prestigious  research 
was  and  still  is  the  “old  world”  and  the 
“new  world”;  Europe  and  the  U.S.  of 
A.,  respectively.  This  burns  me,  for 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  far  out 
work  was  done  in  places  like  Africa, 
India,  Japan,  South  America.  Even  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  land  we  call 
America  are  completely  ignored,  as  if 
they  never  existed. 

So  you  see,  I  can’t  really  take  “art 
history”  seriously  in  this  school  for  the 
same  reason  I  didn’t  take  “world 
history”  or  “U.S.  History”  seriously  in 
high  school.  I  shall  state  that  reason 
simply.  Our  so-called  art  history, 
whether  it  is  labelled  Analysis  and 
Style,  or  Contemporary  Art  Criticism, 
or  whatever,  is  written,  as  a  lot  of  our 
other  histories  are,  by  white  people 
about  white  art  for  all  people  and 
should  be  viewed  as  such.  The  view  that 
the  required  courses  on  art  history  in 
this  school  are  complete  art  histories  is 
completely  fraudulent. 

As  I  look  around  the  class  now,  I 
wonder  how  many  others  share  my 
view;  or  in  how  many  people’s  minds 
the  conditioning  has  succeeded  in 


perpetrating  the  view  the  European  art 
or  “New  York  Art”  is  the  omnipotent 
Art.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  these 
courses  are  just  the  tools  of  an  archaic 
teaching  process  to  further  implement 
the  acceptance  of  art  history  as  being 
European  in  origin,  and  that  the 
students  are  too  aware  to  take  it 
seriously  anyway.  In  any  case,  I  shall 
remain  disgusted  and  dismayed,  that  in 
this  very  school  the  many  worlds  of  art 
stand  apart. 

Michael  Growchowski 


To:  The  Editor  NEWSPRINT 

I  wish  to  correct  some 
misconceptions  which  may  result  from 
your  coverage  of  the  DRU’s  appearance 
on  Channel  44’s  “Catch  44.” 

In  your  article  you  state  that  the 
DRU  is  a  program  of  the  Graphic 
Design  Department.  This  is  not  quite 
true— In  fact,  DRU  is  a  program  of  the 
Design  Division.  It  is  a  program  open  to 
all  design  majors  and  has  utilized  the 
talents  of  students  from  illustration, 
industrial  design,  architectural  design, 
and  on  occasion  the  Fine  Arts. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  short  lifetime 
most  of  the  DRU’s  projects  have  been 
in  the  graphic  design  area.  We  hope, 
however,  that  as  the  Unit’s  reputation 
grows,  we  will  be  able  to  attract  viable 
projects  in  other  disciplines— especially 
architecture  and  industrial  design.  By 
the  way,  I  encourage  any  student  who 
wants  more  information  to  contact  one 
of  the  Unit’s  officers  in  C9. 

Finally,  as  to  the  show  itself,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
students  involved  had  exactly  one 
month  to  put  it  together  and  that  none 
of  them  had  prior  television  experience. 


They  worked  long  hard  hours  right  up 
to  the  deadline  and  in  my  opinion  the 
entire  College  community  can  take 
pride  in  their  efforts. 

William  J.  Hannon i. 

Chairman  Design  Division 

P.S.  While  we  are  handing  out 
bouquets,  I  think  you  and  your  staff 
deserve  your  share  for  establishing  a 
badly  needed  comments  forum.  Good 
luck! 


Dear  Editor, 

Upon  attending  the  City  Hall 
reception  for  the  Mass.  Art  Centennial 
Show,  I  was  quite  disappointed  by  the 
exhibit  itself.  Most  notably,  I  was 
distressed  by  the  obvious  difference  in 
quality  of  work  and  presentation  of 
yvork  by  various  departments.  I  know 
that  there  is  fine  work  done  in  every 
department  at  Mass.  Art,  and  therefore 
I  must  conclude  that  the  problem 
resides  in  the  selection  process.  In 
particular  I  was  offended  by  the 
treatment  given  the  Illustration  Dept.  It 
was  discouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  of  this 
show,  but  the  overall  final  product 
looked  rushed  and/or  shoddy.  While 
some  depts.  had  fine  showings,  others 
were  abysmal.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
true  representation  of  where  Mass.  Art 
is  today,  which  I  believe  was  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Centennial  Exhibit,  and 
if  we  had  hoped  to  further  our  validity 
and  purpose  with  the  public  at  large, 
we  have  failed. 

Ron  Laffin 
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"It's  All  On  The  Other  Side  Of  Ballon”  Works  by  Cliff  Barnsley ,  Overland  Gal 


Jennifer  Wilson 


lery-Black  Rock  Beach  Tide  Celebration 


At  some  point  in  the  last  120  years 
or  so,  we,  the  Art  World,  began  to  pay 
increasing  tribute  to  the  idea-end  of  the 
art-making  process.  Thus  we  have 
gathered  in  our  museums  and  galleries 
such  historically  important  artifacts  as 
Duchamps’  “Readymades,”  Warhol’s 
soup  cans  and  so  on.  The  resultant 
“increased  awareness”  merged  with  the 
use  of  a  far  more  extensive  range  of 
materials  to  perpetuate  that  tradition 
of  the  artist  as  explorer  and  guide.  In 
these  roles  the  primary  interest  of  the 
artist  becomes  the  obligation  to 
redefine  art  in  terms  of  personal 
sensibilities,  pehaps  with  an  eye  to 
social  or  historical  implications,  and 
perhaps  solely  with  an  introspective 
eye. 

Barnsley’s  work,  currently  at  the 
Overland  Gallery,  comprises  an 
inventive  and  highly  individualized 
artistic  introspection:  the  artist  has 
absorbed  his  sensibilities,  intuitions, 
and  impulses  and  arrived  at  a 
realization  of  them  in  terms  of  the 
medium  he  has  chosen,  without  being 
concerned  with  the  wider 
historical-aesthetic  considerations.  The 
distinct  impression  of  the  exhibit  in 
toto  is  that  of  a  working-out  of  visual 
ideas;  an  attempt  at  reification  of 
imagery,  and  a  devising  of  an 
exceedingly  personal  visual  vocabulary 
of  forms  and  colors  which  exist  on  a 
pre-verbal  level  of  the  thought-process. 
Barnsley’s  work  is  a  collection  of 
almost  biomorphic  forms  that,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  flippancy  and 
humor,  convey  an  uncanny  sense  of 
inner  vision. 

It  is  precisely  when  a  piece  seems  to 
have  been  deliberated  that  it  falls  short 
and  loses  its  strength,  for  the  appeal  of 
the  best  pieces  lies  in  their 
non-figurative  wit.  Without  association 

Letters  to  the  Editor, 

Dear  Editor, 

With  the  gentle  fall  of  autumn 
leaves,  mid  semester  is  upon  us,  and  by 
upon  us  I  mean  the  dumping  of  nine 
and  one-half  hours  of  class  time  on  the 
poor  unsuspecting  students  who  filed 
their  neatly  typed  computer  cards  for 
color  theory  or  portrait  painting  way 
back  in  September.  MCA  in  its 
unfaltering  wisdom  has  initiated  an 
eight  week  crash  course  in  psychiatrical 
breakdown. 


with  worldly  subject  matter,  Barnsley 
has  expressed  in  these  pieces  that 
pre-verbal  impulse  using  only  form  and 
color.  “Ideas  never  come  out  right 
when  written  on  paper,”  he  says, 
“visualization  helps  much  more  ...” 
HOUSEPIECE  and  UNFINISHED  NO. 
3  most  clearly  illustrate  my  point. 

FLIGHT  NO.  3,  the  hanging  airplane 
is  a  parallel  on  a  figurative  level.  It  has 
the  same  wit  of  form  but  one 
immediately  associates  it  with  the 
object  it  resembles.  This  quality 
somehow  restricts  its  ability  to  be  as 
purely  expressive  as  the  other  pieces. 
The  wax  pieces  and  the  stripped-foam 
pieces  represent  very  different 
considerations  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
In  these  he  used  an  extemporaneous, 
rather  adventurous  approach,  relying 
mostly  on  gesture  and  accident  to  form 
the  piece.  Obvious  associations  enter 
the  picture  in  the  SHITHEAD  pieces, 
making  them  almost  too  “funky.”  These 
works  least  utilize  the  artist’s  real 
ability  to  express  three-dimensionally 
those  impulses  (initiated  as  a 
mind-image)  casually,  and  without 
tedious  deliberation  to  formal  aspects 
or  materials. 

Discussion  with  the  artist  brings  to 
light  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  the 
iceberg:  the  ideas  are  as  important  as 
the  pieces. 

Barnsley’s  intention  was  to  exhibit 
the  work  for  one  week  (half  of  his 
allotted  time),  and  then  to  bring  the 
pieces  to  the  beach  and  expose  them  to 
the  water,  sun  ,  sand  and  elements,  and 
then  to  re-exhibit  them.  He  considers 
time  a  major  element  not  only  in  the 
exhibition,  but  in  the  life  of  the 
artwork.  In  his  view  the  piece  will  never 
end.  Each  time  a  person  touches  a 
piece,  the  work  changes,  and  time  is 
marked.  In  this  sense  the  works  are 

continued. 


All  of  this  was  done,  of  course,  to 
alleviate  the  critical  overcrowded 
situation  at  the  college.  However,  when 
I  attempted  to  change  a  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (it  was  the  first 
day,  actually)  I  found  it  nearly 
impossible  because,  as  most  of  the 
instructors  put  it,  “Sorry,  I  have  forty 
people  ...  no  more  room.” 

Yours  truly , 
Bill  Duffy 


temporal  measures.  The  Tide 
Celebration  at  Black  Rock  Reach 
accentuates  this  aspect  by  hastening  the 
work  through  that  aging  process 
brought  on  by  interaction  with  the 
elements. 

Upon  re-examination  during  this 
second  week  of  the  exhibition,  one 
does  see  a  change  occur  in  the  pieces. 
The  soft  cloth  materials  have,  by  and 
large,  become  stiff.  Parts  of  pieces  have 
become  soiled  and  clotted  with  sand. 
This  way  of  marking  time  is,  of  course, 
a  concept  superimposed  on  the  physical 
forms,  which  still  retain  the  qualities 
mentioned  before.  Nevertheless, 
incorporation  of  the  pieces  in  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  punctuation  of 
time,  presents  this  artist’s  intriguing 
perspective. 

Barnsley  hold  that  art  does  not 
stand-out  from  life.  The  incorporation 
of  “craft”  and  creative  process  in 
making  a  work,  intertwines  with  the 
total  life-experience  of  the  artist.  For 
him,  a  gross  separation  does  not  exist. 

Barnsley  has  managed  to  document 
a  magical,  poetic  expanse  of 
consciousness— that  of  the  ability  of 
pure  form  to  express  certain  potential 
characteristics  such  as  humor  (FLIGHT 
NO. 3),  timidity  (HOUSEPIECE),  and 
quiescence  (UNFINISHED  NO.  3).  He 
does  it  successfully  at  times,  and  at 
times  unsuccessfully,  not  even  taking 
advantage  of  the  possibilities.  But  when 
successful,  there  is  a  certain  charm  in 
the  crystallization  of  his  mind-image 
that  could  make  Barnsley  an 
exceedingly  enjoyable  artist  in  the 
future.  The  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the 
whole  thing  is  derived  from  the 
impression  of  light-handedness,  the 
inventiveness  of  the  artist  and  his 
ability  to  touch  a  feeling  with  a  form. 
*** 


Exchange  Exhibition  from  Swayne 
School  of  Art  and  Design  at  the 
Longwood  Gallery. 

November  26th  through  December  7th. 
Graphic  and  Industrial  Design,  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

Hours: 

9-9  Mon.  through  Fri. 

9-4  Saturday 
at  Longwood  Gallery. 
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*** 


aRC  school 

associates 

IxliOay  sale 


Permalba  White  Oil  Paint 

list 

$2.25 

sale 

$1.56 

Anco  Sketching  Easels 

list 

$5.35 

sale 

$1.95 

Pelican  Ink 

list 

$.75 

sale 

$.51 

Plastic  Ceramic  Tool 

list 

$.25 

sale 

$.13 

Black  Bound  Sketch  Books 

list 

$2.85 

sale 

$2.12 

Flairs 

list 

$.49 

sale 

$.29 

Aquabee  Newsprint  18  by  24 

list 

$1.54 

sale 

$1.09 

Dietzgen  and  Tacro  Drawing  Instrument  Sets  —  Values  to  $30.00 

Sale  $6.95  to  $12.95 


CLOSE-OUTS 


Pacer  Sketch  Pad 

9  by  12 

list  $1.30 

sale  $  .69 

12  by  18 

list  $2.45 

sale  $1.39* 

Pacer  Bond  Pad 

11  by  14 

list  $1.80 

sale  $  .99 

18  by  24 

list  $4.00 

sale  $2.39 

Pacer  Charcoal  Pad 

12  by  18 

list  $1.80 

sale  $  .89 

SPECIAL  PURCHASE 


Arches  No.  72  Water  Color  Blocks 

10  by  14 

list  $6.75  sale  $3.19 

12  by  16 

list  $8.20  sale  $3.89 

14  by  20 

list  $10.65  sale  $4.99 

18  by  24 

list  $15.45  sale  $6.99 

Arches  Watercolor  Pad  No.  90 

5%  by  9 

list  $2.55  sale  $1.29 

Art  Where  It  Lives:  the  south  station  studio  show 

William  L.  Miller 
Valerie  Samuel 


“During  the  last  year  a  number  of 
artists  with  varying  styles  and  interests 
have  taken  loft  spaces  in  the  old 
warehouse  district  of  downtown 
Boston.  The  experience  of  proximity 
and  sense  of  community  which 
followed  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of 
showing  the  work  and  commitment  of 
the  artists  involved. 

“The  South  Station  Studio  Show 
has  been  conceived  of  as  a  direct  access 
phenomenon.  It  will  give  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  work  in  its 
original  studio  environment:  a  rare 
personal  encounter  with  art.” 

So  reads  the  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  South  Station  Studio 
Show  held  on  the  weekend  of  October 
27  and  28  by  twenty  Boston  artists 
living  and  working  in  the  area. 

The  idea  worked:  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  work  seen  today  is  in  a 
gallery  or  a  museum,  i.e.,  a  dressed  up 
setting  denuded  of  personality  in  an 
antiseptic  attempt  to  present  the  work 
to  prospective  buyers  on  the  one  hand, 
or  worshippers  on  the  other,  under 
conditions  neutral  enough  not  to 
offend  the  tastes  of  anyone  (the  only 
thing  offensive  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work).  Such  fastidiousness  lends  itself 
beautifully  to  the  placing  of  art  upon 
the  pedestal  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
dealers,  historians,  curators,  and,  alas, 
artists  too. 

The  problem  with  western  culture’s 
particular  art-pedestal  may  be  that, 
having  been  in  the  building  for  so  many 
centuries,  it  can  all  too  easily  grow  so 
high  that  we  can’t  see  the  art  way  up 
there  at  the  top. 


So  twenty  Boston  artists  decided  to 
show  their  art  with  its  shoes  off;  pretty 
daring,  when  one  stops  to  consider  that 
showing  art  in  a  space  where  real 
human  beings  obviously  live  and  work 
implies  that  art  can  actually  be  made 
by  read  human  beings,  smelly  feet  and 
all.  Suddenly  there  is  room  for 
firsthand  apprehension  that  there  really 
is  a  relationship  between  art  and  life. 

To  take  Scott  Miller’s  loft  as  one  of 
many  examples,  one  enters  a  lived-in 
looking  clutter  of  all  manner  of  things; 
old  pieces  of  wood,  old  doors,  neon 
signs,  funky  wall  hangings,  indefinable 
memorabilia,  on  and  on.  Are  they  raw 
material  to  be  assembled  later  into  the 
kind  of  found-object  collages  he 
makes?  Pieces  in  themselves?  Or  maybe 
simply  the  kind  of  objects  he  likes  to 
surround  himself  with?  When  one 
begins  to  realize  that  they  are  really  all 
three,  the  point  of  such  an  open  house 
showing  becomes  still  more  apparent. 

By  circumventing  convention  and 
presenting  their  work  in  their  own  (its 
own?)  living,  working  space,  these 
artists  have  not  merely  staged  a  novel 
and  entertaining  side-event:  they  have 
achieved  an  effective  way  of 
de-mystifying  their  art  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  in  public  for  what  it  is.  In 
substituting  the  reality  of  studio  life  as 
it  is  lived  for  the  ivory  tower  art  myth, 
they  have  made  art  more  visible:  it  is 
no  longer  a  mysterious  and 


*** 


unattainable  gift  of  the  Gods  emanating 
magically  from  who  knows  where  via 
arcane  processes  known  only  to  the 
critics  and  the  devil. 

On  the  more  practical  side,  there 
also  seemed  to  be  some  financial 
benefit  to  the  artists;  a  conversation 
with  Dan  Gibbons,  at  least,  indicated 
an  encouraging  number  of  pieces  sold, 
and,  of  course,  eliminating  the  middle 
man  (the  ubiquitous  dealer)  didn’t 
hurt. 

To  its  great  credit,  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  not  only  gave  its 
encouragement  and  sponsorship  to  the 
show,  but  kept  unprecedentedly  quiet 
about  its  role  in  making  the  whole 
thing  possible.  Strange  behavior  for  a 
contemporary  cultural  institution; 
strange  and  admirable. 

Such  experiments  as  the  Graphics 
Workshop  and  the  South  Station 
Studio  Show  thus  seem  to  lend 
encouragement  to  the  notion  that  there 
exist  viable  alternatives  to  the  present 
institutions  of  art  distribution  and  the 
the  wholesale  tastemaking  that  goes 
with  them.  Now  that  we  see  that  it  isn’t 
impossible,  let’s  do  it  some  more. 


*** 


Schwitters  —  Corita 
Dual  Exhibition 

Works  by  Kurt  Schwitters  and  Corita 
Kent,  currently  on  exhibition  at  the 
Hayden  Gallery,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge. 

For  information  call  253-4680. 
Hayden  Gallery  Hours 
Mon  thru  Sat  —  10-4 
Thanksgiving 


The  South  Station  Studio  Show  artists 
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The  Women's  Film  Festival:  Reality  And  Sexuality 

Mary\yn  Coffey -Brattvet 


It  took  a  while  to  convince  myself, 
on  a  stay-at-home  Sunday  night,  that  I 
owed  it  to  my  “sister”  filmmakers  (not 
to  mention  the  women’s  movement)  to 
attend  at  least  part  of  the  Women’s 
Film  Festival  at  the  Boston  Center  for 
the  Arts  a  few  weeks  ago.  Sunday 
October  21  was  only  one  of  a  week  of 
evenings  devoted  to  films  by  and  about 
women.  Of  the  four  films  shown  that 
night,  I  seem  to  recall  several  which 
may  have  been  shown  at  our  own  little 
festival  at  MCA  last  year  (which  I 
missed  for  a  variety  of  logistical 
reasons). 

Liane  Brandon’s  BETTY  TELLS 
HER  STORY  was  a  simple,  almost 
one-angle  black-and-white  film  of  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chair,  telling  a  story 
about  losing  a  dress.  She  tells  the  tale 
twice.  At  first  it  is  a  funny,  homey 
little  tale.  The  second  time,  it  seems  to 
become  symbolic;  a  part  of  Betty’s  past 
that  she  can’t  quite  believe  and  yet 
must  accept  as  part  of  herself.  She 
begins  to  realize  the  extent  of  her  belief 
in  the  “beautiful-princess-happily-ever- 
after”  fairy  tale  as  she  remembers  that, 
in  losing  that  special  dress  that  had 
made  her  feel  “gorgeous”  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  felt  she’d  lost 
something  very  precious,  even  though 
she  had  supposedly  lost  her  belief  in 
that  fairy  tale. 

The  camera’s  total  concentration  on 
Betty  was  disconcerting  at  first,  simply 
because  it  was  not  something  I  was 
used  to  seein  in  films.  Then  I  began  to 
really  like  Betty,  to  identify  with  and 
listen  to  her.  After  the  screening,  Liane 
Brandon  mentioned  that  people  who 
had  seen  the  film,  and  then  met  Betty, 
would  attempt  to  comfort  her  about 
the  loss  of  the  dress.  It  wasn’t  really 
that  traumatic,  Liane  explained.  Betty 
was  into  a  lot  more  than  reminiscing. 

LIVING  WITH  PETER,  by  Miriam 
Weinstein,  was  a  hectic  jumble  of 
impressions.  But  whatever  confusion 
there  was  in  the  editing  was  ultimately 
fitting  to  the  theme  of  the  film.  Miriam 
described  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made.  She  had  been 
“living  with  peter”  and  wanted  to 
marry  him,  although  she  was  unsure 
why  or  if  indeed  she  should.  Her 
dilemma  was  complicated  by  the 
equally  ambiguous  feelings  of  Peter, 
conflicting  opinions  of  friends,  and  the 
half-radical,  half-traditional  views  of 
her  mother.  In  the  film,  Miriam  asks  a 
number  of  people  in  her  life,  to  express 


their  feelings  on  the  matter.  The  results 
were  quite  funny. 

The  film  opened  with  Peter 
shaving— surprised,  and  trying  to 
respond  to  Miriam’s  camera 
first-thing-in-the-morning.  Two  of 
Miriam’s  friends  appeared  in  the  film 
occasionally,  portraying  an  incredibly 
odd  married  couple,  rummaging 
through  wedding  memories  with  an 
absurd,  stylistic  display  of  affection. 
Miriam’s  mother  appears  as  well, 
offering  aristocratically-worded  pearls 
of  wisdom  as  she  tosses  salad. 

Of  course,  the  decision  “to  marry  or 
not,”  is  ultimately  Miriam’s  and  Peter’s. 
As  the  audience  found  out  after  the 
film  was  over,  they  eventually  did 
marry.  The  reactions  to  this  led  to  what 
could  have  been  an  all-night  discussion 
on  the  “pros  and  cons  of  marriage,  had 
there  not  been  other  films  to  view.” 

Weber’s  DIANE:  RED, GOLD  was  a 
rather  complex, technically  ambitious 
film.  It  was  put  together  by  a  number 
of  people.  There  was  a  marked  sense  of 
“watching  a  movie”  because  the  images 
seemed  more  calculated  than  in  the 
other  films,  including  flashes  of  red  and 
gold  which  occurred  at  various  times 
during  the  film  for  reasons  I  really 
couldn’t  decipher. 

Diane  herself  is  a  New  York  City 
model  and  actress,  with  show-business 
friends  and  a  concept  of  herself  which 
seemed  to  negate  her  fundamentalist 
Mid-west  background.  Yet  (as  the  film 
showed)  that  self-concept  did  not  offer 
her  enough  substance  to  allow  her  to 
forget  that  background.  She  was 
beautiful  when  she  had  her  make-up 
on— bony,  thin  and  nervous,  and 
consistently,  defensively  witty.  The 
amused  cynicism  which  she  had 
acquired  was  nearly  but  not  quite 
impenetrable.  There  were  telling 
silences,  always  followed  by  a 
tight-lipped,  almost  courageous  smile. 

The  film  used  shots  of  her  home 
town,  and  hymns  being  sung  in  the 
little  white  church,  and  contrasted  the 
sound  of  that  music  to  scenes  of  Diane 
(supposedly  glamorous  and  free)  on  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Yet  in  those 
scenes  inw  hich  she  appeared  without 
make-up,  there  was  a  weariness  which 
made  me  feel  that  Diane’s  capacity  for 
bearing  burdens  was  greater  than  she 
thought— that  although  she  had  rejected 
the  possible  role  of  a  mid-west 
housewife,  she  had  chosen  an  equally 
constraining  role  in  New  York  City. 


JOYCE  AT  34  was  as  technically 
accomplished  a  film  as  DIANE, 
although  less  contrived.  Joyce  Chopra, 
the  director,  was  the  subject  of  the 
film,  along  with  her  daughter  Sarah. 
Sarah  was  Joyce’s  first  (and 
presumably)  only  child.  The  scene  of 
Sarah’s  birth  was  particularly 
memorable,  probably  because  I  hadn’t 
before  watched  an  actual  birth 
on-screen  in  full  color,  without  an 
“educational”  narrative.  Getting  Sarah 
“out  into  the  world”  was  hard  work  for 
Joyce,  and  so  was  fitting  her  own 
career  as  a  filmmaker  into  the  new 
image  of  herself  as  a  mother.  The  film 
basically  follows  the  first  year  with 
Sarah,  her  parents  and  grandparents,  as 
they  all  begin  to  adjust  to  the  new 
situation.  The  film  is  not  really  about 
any  one  of  them,  but  rather  it  is  about 
a  process  that  really  could  not  have 
been  described  in  any  other  way. 

The  filmmakers  more  or  less  allowed 
their  subjects  to  make  the  films,  so  that 
the  “art”  involved  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  approach  to  something  real,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  new  content. 

The  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts  has  a 
very  informal  atmosphere  and  the 
intimacy  of  the  films  added  to  this.  The 
filmmakers  were  there  to  talk,  and  it 
seemed  natural  for  the 
predominantly-female  audience  to 
respond  immediately  with  personal 
questions.  The  transition  between 
watching  the  films  and  discussing 
them  was  so  smooth— the  two  processes 
seemed  to  be  one  thing.  For  the  films 
did  not  create  another  world,  but 
accentuated  the  importance  of  the 
realities  we  (as  women)  experience, 
such  that  I  felt  closer  to  other  women, 
and  more  secure  in  my  own  image  of 
myself.  Now  that  of  course,  was  a 
mood,  and  subject  to  change  as  surely 
as  I  knew  I  would  leave  the  theatre  for 
other  less-encouraging  scenes;  but  that 
the  mood  sprung  up  so  easily  in  me  is 
something  I  must  thank  the  filmmakers 
for.  What  in  another  setting,  might  be 
termed  a  “typical  feminine 
pre-occupation  with  the  self”  became 
“O.K.”;  something  was  shared. 

These  films  will  probably  be  playing 
off-and-on  at  various  obscure  places 
(they  are  not  commercial  hits 
naturally)  in  and  around  Boston  for 
some  time  to  come.  They  are  worth 
seeing,  especially  if  you’re  looking  for 
still  another  reason  to  be  glad  about 
being  female.  *** 
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for  $1.98  each 
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779  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

291  Harvard  St.,  Coolidge  Cor.,  Brookline 

(adjacent  to  McDonald's) 
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MINUTE  MAN 

RECORD  &  TAPE 
30  Boylston  Street  Cambridge 
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